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The Diask at Venice. 


BY C. DONALD M’LEODs 


It was the carnivelin Venice, and gaiety was / 
re was giving,his last ball, 


te 


atits height. ‘The dod; 
at the close of the merry season, afd’ the beauty 
and nobility of the ‘Island-throned” city’ were | 
gathered in his princely halls, »‘Fhe masked | 
crowd, thronging the splendid apartments, pre- 
sented a singular appearance to the casual spec- 
tator, Look beneath the gorgeous curtain of yon 
golden-stained windows. Seems not yon tall and 
powerful looking ‘Turk very much as if he were | 
endeavoring to wean from heaven the affections 
of the sylph-like nun at his side? -Or, mark yon 
holy father whispering spiritual comfort into the 
ear of the stately duenna, bending to his words. 
And that harlequin.dressed fortune-teller, proph- 
destiny of the full, 
Why, he must be near, 


esying the voluptuous figure 
whose hand he holds. 
sighted, or perhaps cannot see well through his 
mask, for lo! he bends lower and lower, and now 
k is pushed to one side for a moment, as | 
the snowy little hand that trem. 
Alas! call you that palmis. 


his mas 
his lips presses 
bles within his own. 


try, seignor ? 

Apart from the motley crowd,in the embrasure 
of one of the windows, stood two maskers, both | 
apparently female ; the taller was evidently on 
the shady side of ‘sweet sixteen,’ if one might 
judge from a rather large and yellow wrinkled || 
h an elegant care. || 


hand, which was exposed wit 
lessness that would have gone far to win the heart | 
of an antiquary, ‘The perfectly erect back, and | 
the curbed-like position of the head, plainly mar- | 
ked the duenna. | 

The other, a shorter and slighter figure, wrap- |, 
ped in a plain domino which served to conceal 
(as a dew-drop conceals the blush of a rose) the | 
fulland rounded bust, the general outline of aj. 
most exquisite form, and from beneath the robe 
peeped forth a delicately beautiful foot. And | 
what lips must those have been which gave birth 
to those mellow tones that murmured from behind | 


the mask ! 
‘Benedatta, dost thon know yon gallant in the 
black doublet, leaning against the porophy pillar? 
See how the dark plume of his hat is blended | 
with those long jetty ringlets that cluster over his || 
shoulder. Is he not of a noble presence ? | 
‘Holy Mother! si replied Benedetta, | 
‘my eyes would need to be as young, and even | 
k 3 nor do| 


gnorina,’ 


sharper than thine, to pierce yon ma: 
I'see aught in the plain-looking dress that might | 
Mark a great nobility. Look to yon proud Bru.| 
heli, with all the diamonds of his house glittering | 
on his velvet trappings ; looks he not bravely ?—| 
See too, Blessed St. Catharine,’ cried she 
interrupting her own eloquence, ‘one might as 
Well be Statue of San 








talking to the ugly old 
Marco there ; it would give as n 


east. Come signorina, it is time we were depart. 





though apparently insensate, possessed that beau- 
tiful life with which a statue glows. 


/ had saved her; { 
| assisting the duenna, and, as the life 


‘tle sat a beautiful girl; 
dye of arich, ripe chesnut, parted simply over | 


uch attention at }} 
| -and looked so imploringly on her, and when she 














ere she vanished entirely, she cast one look at the 
pillar, but it was unoccupied,and with a half sigh 
she followed the duenna. 

The mask was -ever, the palace of the Dodge 








deserted, and the lagoon thronged with gondolas. 

Italy showed as dark a sky as ever Greenland || 
boastel ; Cynthia had taken this night to play | 
Hecate, and probably the stars were attending | 
her, for not one of the angel-lit lamps of Eden, 
shed its trembling radiance on the earth. The’ | 


dark waves of the Adriatic rolled on with a deep, | 


shape, with features cast in a beautiful, although 


| when imagining 


gushing sound, their course just shown by the | 


faint phosphorescent light of their foam-crowned | 
tops, and wore a veil of iatense oe kness that was | 
° . | 
oppressive to the heart. ‘The lagoon was distur. | 
| 


bed by the ceaseless dash of oars and the 
suund of the prows, as they moved through the 
curling wave. 

Hark ! that crash! a gondola has been crush- 
ed by another. Ashriek ran through the stillness 
of the night, the clouds, as if pierced by its sound | 
moon looked | 


A gon. 


suddenly severed above, and the 
dimly down upon the deep, dark waters. 


dola was swimming amid a confused mass of |! 


wreck. Upon its side stvod a tall, manly form ; 
the slight plank quivered as he sprang from its, 
side and sunk into the dark flood ; he rose again 
and bearing something, swam towards the bark ; 
the faint light of heaven served to show, as his || 


was placed in the 


burden, a young and fair girl, 
condola, a pale, rigid, but exquisitely lovely face ; 
when placed upon the cushions inside, the ‘sa 


showed the form and features of the lady, a long | 
| rine! had he attempted to do the like with me,’ 


and flowing dress saturated with the water, dis. 
playing the symmetrical proportions of the for. 
mer, aud the small.saowy hand, and the face 
shadowed by long wild tresses of a dark hue, al. 


* sputtered somebody in 
‘will you not 


‘Blessed St. Catharine, 
the water at the side of the boat, 
help me?’ and our old acquaintance 
was assisted on board, still firmly grasping the 


Jenedetta 





top of the cabin that formes the interior of the 
Venetian boats. After fally-comprehending that 
she was safe, she began to look about, and after | 
another invocation to St. Catharine, she turned 
towards the interior of the bark, saw the lifeless 
form of her lady, and sprung to revive her. 


She was quickly restored, and soon in her fa. | 


ther’s palazzo dreamed of the face of him who 

or he had knelt beside her while 

current be. 

van to tinge the lip of the maiden, he stooped, and 

—{ did not say kissed her—his action restored 
the bloom of her pale cheek to a miracle. 
x * « at * 

About three or four weeks after the commence. 

| ment of our story, in the window of an old cas. 

clustering tresses of the 





her rich brow, fell in wavy, silken curls over her 


culling | 


} 


nota perfectly regular mould, glowing with such 


an expression as Raphael must have dreamed of 
his Madonna. Her cheek had 
that delicate blush which the setting-sun gives to 
a snowy cloud ; but the brightest charm of that 
glorious face was the eye, dark, soft, and intense- 
ly bewitching, for her soul beamed from it. The 
purest spirit might have gazed upon those orbs, as 
they melted into softness or sparkled with joyous 
light, and have worshipped them. The heart on 
which one glance fell, became that moment her’s; 
and with that look would arise those dreams that 
make the bosom of all poetry, those hopes that 
glow with softness that passion only knows— 
those spells that could take 

‘ 





The imprisoned soul, 
And lay it in Elysium.’ 

Behind her stood an old lady, whose withered 
face, twisted into a most determinate fault find. 
ing look, when joined to the prim, old maidish 
ar of the whole body, plainly introducd Mrs. 
Benedetta—I don’t know who, 

. ‘If I saw correctly, signorina,’ said the duen. 
na, ‘they were like mine, of a golden color,’ 

‘For shame,’ cried the lady, ‘thine are red! and 


| his were as dark as tho plumage of the raven,and 
soft and silken, for they dropped upon my cheek 


when the seignior—” and the maiden hesitated 
and blushed, 

‘Pressed his lips to thine,’ finished Benedetta— 
‘a bold undertaking truly ! to dare to kiss la sig. 
norina Virginia Contavallo. Blessed St. Catha. 


added she drawing her prim form up still more 
primly, and pursing up her mouth as if she was 


eating a crab-apple. 


‘What would’st thou have done ?’? asked her 


‘lady. 


‘Serve him as I did my lord’s servant, ou the 


night of the eruption, when the peasantry were 


a guitar were struck under the window. 


all running to the villa, and I had gone down for 
a momentto speak to them, when this Luigi’ 

‘Hlush,’ interrupted the lady, as the chords of 
Scarce. 
ly was the song finished, when, assisted by the 
trelliswork placed near the house, a form, in all 
probability that of the singer, sprang upon the 
balcony, and soon with his plumed doffed bonnet 
knelt at the feet of the lady. 

His figure seemed perfectly symmetrical.— 
Long tresses, ‘black as night,’ hung clustering on 
his shoulder, and warm, and very dark eyes, look. 
ed into those of the maiden—and as her cheek 
suffused beneath their intense gaze, he appeared 
like the Persian kneeling to worship the last rosy 


blush of the setting sun. 


He attempted to take her hand, but she arose 


/}and looked about the room for her attendant— 
but the duenna had vanished—and when the 


handsome seignor murmured, ‘Lady ! dear Lady ! 
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called an unusual frown to her brow, and ther 
looked down into his dark eyes, and felt that frown 
fading most rapidly away, what could she do?— 
Why she did what any sensible woman would do 
in such a case, she smiled and sat down again. 

Bat scarcely had he again murmured ‘Lady !’ 
when with such a them’ as waiting-maids and 
duennas alone can give, Benedetta opened the 
door, and pushing aside the hangings, ushered in 
an old gentleman with a diamond-topped snuff- 
box in his left hand, and a diamond-hilted un- 
sheathed sword in his right. 

The maiden and lover started to their feet ; the 
old gentleman placed himself in a fencing pos- 
ture,,and requested the youth to drew—he laid his 


hand upon his sword, but demanded a moment's |) 


parley, which his advancing adversary politely an- 
swered by shouting ‘one.’ The youth drew his 
sword in time to receive the ‘two’ ‘Three,’ 
shouted he of the diamonds, and made a desper- 
ate plunge at his opponent, who caught the thrust 
in his guard. Whip went the sword to the ceil- 
ing, and the victor springing to the balcony, was 
soon like she gay young knight of the song— 


‘Away, away, away.’ 


Il Conte Contavallo, for it was no less a per. 
sonage thar the father of our heroine, with a ra- 
ther heightened color, helped himself first to a 
pinch of snuff, and then to his sword, which lay 


on the floor before him, and then placing it under |, 


his arm with a most significant ‘humph,’ he turn. 
ed to gaze upon his daughter, 


The lady stood with erect form, gazing with 
curling lip and fiashing eye upon the duenna—for 
the soul of woman was aroused at the betrayal ; 
and the beautiful Italian,with the pride of her no. 
ble line, stood in the proud halls of her ancestors, 
the very impersonification of beautiful scorn. 

The attendant cowered beneath the eye of the 
insulted lady, and obeyed her haughty motion as 
she waved towards the door. Scarcely had she 
deparied, when the maiden, the full idea coming 
at once upon her, that she, of the line that had 
given monarchs to Italy, the representative of the 
pure unalloyed blood of the noblest family of her 
clime, was betrayed, insulted by a slave, giving 
way to the softer feelings of a woman, sought a 
woman’s refuge—tears. 
£5 The father waited patiently unti] she had be- 
come calm, and then demanded an explanation. 

The lady then described it to her father (who 
had already heard it from his valet, who had re. 
ceived it in turn from the duenna, who was not 
the best authority imaginable in any thing)—the 
scene upon the lagoon ; the crashing of the gon- 
dola, sinking into the quiet waters, the sensations 
she experienced as they closed over her head, 
the dreadful agony, the whole pain of death which 
ean known short of actual dissolution, the call on 
Heaven, the feeling that all was over—and then 
her language became milder, and less impassion. 
ed, as she spoke of her rescue from the wave, of 
the gondola, of the form bending over her en- 
deavoring to bring her back to life, and of her 
happy dreams when restored to consciousness, 
and conveyed to her home—and then she told of 
the music and the song,and the seignor springing 
on the baleony—‘and then you know, my dear 
father,’ added she, putting her hands upon his 
shoulders, ‘and then you know you fought and 
were disarmed, and 4 

‘Get out !’ interrupted her father, and departed 


muttering‘ ‘Diavola! the young puppy! how dare 





| ho save my daughter ? and proffer love to her? 
and disarm me? which is the worst of all.’ 
ra * * ¥ * 


The road leading to the villa of the Count 
Contavallo passed about a mile from the dwelling 
through a thick forest much infested by banditti. 
The hot-headed old count had summoned all his 


nesses of the wood—they had not proceeded ve. 
ry deep into the forest, when a volley of three or 
four muskets was heard, and the Count’s troop, 
with the characteristic bravery of the Italian peas. 
antry—fled. 

The old noble would have scorned to fly from 
a thousand banditti,and therefore drew his sword 
and waited the approach of five men who advan. 
ced towards him ; they evidently expected an ea- 
sy victory, and were therefore somewhat surpri- 
sed when the foremost received a thrust from the 
delicate rapier of the count, which laid him qui- 
ely on the grass—dead ; the remaining four im- 
 wesilinaaly set upon the old man, who defended 
_ himself stoutly—buat in vain ; it was going hard 
_with him, when a voice behind exclaimed, ‘Cor- 
/po di Baccho! fourupon one? and he an old 
'man? cowards! A pistol shot accompanying 
this, sent a second banditti to accompany his 
friend, and a young man springing to the count’s 
side cut down another—the remaining two fled 
and the old man turned to thank his deliverer. 

‘Seignor, you have given me timely aid—*Cor- 
po di Dio,’ cried he as he stared at the handsome 
youth by his side. ‘Why, I think we’ve met be. 
fore—but it is not at all to my credit to remem. 





day ; come to my villa, where I will give you a 
glass of good old Montepuleinado that might 
warm the heart of an anchorite—and hark ye! 
| L like you—and you shall, if so please you, have 
my daughter, were you the poorest sir in Chris. 
tendom. ‘That you are noble,your bearing plain. 
ly shows.’ 

‘But will the lady be quite willing?” asked the 
cavalier. 

‘There is no doubt of it,’ answered the father 
—who could resist one who sings such songs—if 
/he has moreover saved the life of the listener.— 
For that too, Ihave to thank you ; but comea 
long.’ 

They reached the villa, and ere long the beau. 
tiful valley was gladdened by the nuptials of the 
signorina, Virginia Contavallo and the young 
Prince Pampili Borghese. 








From the Knickerbocker. 
Wewspapers. 


Commend me to a newspaper. Cooper had 
never seen one of our big sheets when he called 
such four-paged folios, ‘maps of busy life’ They 
are more—they are life itself. Its ever-sounding 
and resistless vox populi thunders through their 
columns, to cheer or subdue—to elevate or des- 
troy. Let ascoundrel do adirty action, and get 
his name and deed into the papers, and then go 
into the street-—Broadway, for example—and you 
will see his reception. Why does each passer by 
eurl his lip and regard him with scorn? Why is 
he shunned as if some loathsome pestilence brea- 
thed around him? What makes every man ob- 
serve him with a contemptuous leer? Because 
they have seen the newspaper, and they know 
— Soin a contrary degree it is with the gifted 

and honorable men. The news-prints keeps their 
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works and worth before the public eye, and when 
themselves appear, they are the observed of q]| 
observers. Hats are lifted as they approach, and 
strangers to whom they are pointed out, gaze af. 
ter them with reverence. Successto newspapers ! 
They are liable, it is true, to abuse—and what 





retainers, to endeavor to rout them from the fast. |) 


ber the recontre—you have shown good spirit to- |) 





ertheless. Whatan endless variety of subjects, 
too do they contain! Now we are entertained 
with original dissertations on numerous important 
‘subjects, then come tidings of weddings, mask. 
_ings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilees, wars, 
fires, inundations, thefts massacrees, meteors, 
comets, spectrums, prodigies, ship-wrecks, pira. 
cies, sea-fights, law.suits, pleas, laws, proclama. 
| tions, embassys, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, 
plays ; and then again, as in a new shifted scene, 
treason, cheating, tricks, robberies, enormous yjl. 
|lanies of alltkinds, funerals, burials, new discove. 
| ries, expositions, now comical and then tragical, 
| To-day we hear of new oflices created, to.mor. 
|row of great men deposed, and then again of 
fresh honors conferred ; one is let loose, another 
_prisoned ; one purchaseth, another breaketh; he 
thrives, his neighbor turneth bankrupt; now 
plenty, then again death and famine ; one runs, 
another rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps, and so 
Thus do we daily hear such like both pri. 


forth. 
vate and public news. 

| * * * * * 

| Ihave an attachment to newspapers, because 
'I deem them a kind of moral batteaux de plais. 
| ance—or rail cars, mahap—wherein you embark 
before breakfast, or after dinner, and survey the 
world, and the kingdoms thereof. It is a cheap 
| and right wholesome way of journeying the 
while. 

I was sitting yesterday, looking over my news. 
/paper and thinking of other times—when I fell 
into a profound meditation on the great progress 
/and power of these pregnant folios. I remember 
‘the time that when the weekly news-print— 
| brought to ‘our village’ by the post-rider came to 
hand. I would pore over its blue and recking 
columns with a degree of interest that nothing 
-else could match. Every word of its contents, 
‘advertisements and all, would be devoured ats 
‘sitting. The dailiesof New-York were smaller 
then than the country weeklies now, and issued 
perhaps, in smaller numbers. No crowds of 
boys beset the wharves and all public places of 
the metropolis, as now, with such vyociferations 
as these: ‘Here’s the Courier and Enquirer !— 
‘Here’s the the Sun, Dispatch, Broth’er Jon’than, 
T-a-t.t-le.r!’ ‘“Here’sthe Journal of Commerce? 
‘Vere’s the American and the Post! ‘Yere’s 
the Star, with the foreign news! ‘YVere’s the 
| Spirits-Times, and the Morning Herald ? No ti- 
‘fling penny won a world of knowledge, then.— 
_How changed is now the scene! He who can- 
| notread as he runs, at thisera, must indeed be a 
wayfaring fool. I rejoice to see this glorious in- 
fluence of the press prevading our country.— 
While it continues we can never be otherwise 
than free. Guided as it mainly is, by strength 
and vigor of intellect—inspired as it is with the 
fervor of free bosoms—its course is onward, and 
its power irresistible. What this people will be, 
in morals, in political importance, and in national 
power, depends greatly on the press. Its weight, 
in the broad scale of good and evil, is beyond the 


patriot’s fear, or the enthusiast’s dream ! 
OLLAPCD. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Thomas Paine—WNo. 3. 


The numbers of *The Crisis’ were periodical 
addresses to the people of the United Colonies 
urging a zealous and persevering defence of the 
great and fundamental principles of the Declara- 


tion of Independence ; they also fully, clearly || 


and fairly showed the abilities of the country to 
govern and take care of itself, both in its moral and 
physical qualities ; they predicted occurrences in | 
the history of this western world that time has 
fully realized, and some of which in fact has gone 


passed the following resolution : ‘Resolved, That 
the early, unsolicited and continued labors of Mr. 
Thomas Paine, in explaining and enforcing the 
principles of the late revolution by ingenious and 
timely publications upon the nature of liberty 
and civil government, have been well received by 
the citizens of these states and merit the appro. 
bation of Congress ; and that in consideration of 
these services and the benefits produced thereby, 
| Mr. Paine is entitled to aliveral gratification from 
| the United States.’ This resolution was sent to 
Mr. Paine accompanied by three thousand dol- 
lars. The states of New-York and Pennsylva. 
nia both testified their obligations to Paine by 
eranting him money and lands as a tribute of 
| respect for his services duriug the war. ZENO. 








far before even the exuberant fancy of Paine. 


| 
‘ isic ? 
In the first few numbers of ‘The Crisis,’ the 1 os the Seabicnie Casket 


origin of society and the design of government | 
growing out of society, were lucidly Piedad 
the absurd and blasphcmous claim of Kings to | 
govern, to tyrrannize over the people “by the | 


grace of God,” was assailed with a power and | 


truth never before attempted. 


Paine, in these numbers, laid down broad fun. || 


damental principles, and illustrated them by the 
fertility of his genius to the comprehension of ev. | 
ery reader, and from these principles deduced the |, 
‘Rights of Man.” He maintained that govern. | 
ments should exist only for the good of the gov || 
erned ; thatthe governed possessed the right to | 
change vr abolish their government whenever they | } 
chose to do so, and turther, that it was the boun. 
den duty of any people to change or abolish aj 
government that was oppressive or tyrannical, 

These positions set forth in these principles | 
would of course uttetly subvert and annihilate the | 
power of Great Britain over these colonies, an¢ al 
if admitted on the other side of the water, would | 
raise to freemen even her willing dependants.— |! 
This result Paine saw, and labored with all his |) 
power to accomplish. 

The numbers of *The Crisis’ as they issued 
from the press were eagerly sought for and read 


by all classes ; the clergyman read them from | 


the pulpit after the religious services of the day 
were over; the politician read them from the ros- 
trum, and their clear and cogent reasoning con- 
firmed the patriot, and their lucid and nervous 
style attracted and held the attention even of the 
wavering, and the shout of patriotic devotion to 
Liberty and America would ascend from every 
breast. Those whoin ‘those times which tried 
men’s souls’ halted between hope and fear, were 
roused to deeds of bravery which now renders 
their names dear to every lover of liberty. 
Washington commanded the numbers of ‘The 


Crisis’ to be read at the head of the army, and |! 


as they sent encouragement to the desponding 
hearts of the forlorn hope of America, the sword 
was held with a firmer grasp, and the vow made 
to live as freemen or die contending for the right. 

The effect of the mind of Paine was felt and 
acknowledged throughout the whole continent ; 
he seemed to stand forthin those dark and trying || 
times as the moral beacon light to guide the peo- 
ple to the true spirit of liberty and human rights. 
Such was the effect of his writings that the Brit- 
ish made every exertion to take him, and offered 
large rewards for his abduction. 

When the ‘times that tried men’s souls’ were 
over, and the sunshine of peace and prosperity 
begon again to beam over our land, Congress, in 
1785, at the recommendation of Washington, 
took into consideration the services of Paine, and 
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A Chapter 

| On Bachelors and Bashfulness. 
| BY A BASHFUL MAN. 
NUMBER FOUR. 


| 
I perceive by 2 St. Louis paper of recent date 


| 


binds down her sex to certain fixed and arbitra. 
ry laws, beyond the limit of which it is deemed 
almost criminal to proceed, has coine out boldly |) 
in the face of the world and advertised for a hus. || 
band, whom she says ‘must not be less than six 
feet and three One of the 


inches in height? 


| || editors of the Philadelphia Ledger, in speaking 


of the psoposal, discourses in this wise— 
‘The girl of seventeen is evidently too young 
and inexperienced to make a proper selection,— 
If she wants a good husband, Ict her never look 
for one taller than five feet nine inches. Over. || 
grown articles of every kind are comparatively || 
| good for nothing. Have we not seen prodigious. || 
ly big turneps, potatoes, and other vegetebles, 
always hollow or spongy, and for every purpose 
(of utility apparently not worth a copper? ‘The 
same theory may be applied to the animal king. 
| dom as well as to vegetables. A little horse is 
always brisk and spirited ; a short-legged cow 
‘i is always preferable to a big one ; and, believe 
us, ladies, a little husband is frequently the best 
one. A large man is seldom without some tyr- 
anny in his disposition ; and a small one is com. 
monly more tractable, and less imperious; and 
‘if he should take a notion to be otherwise, he 
may be curbed and brought to order with the less 
trouble.’ 

This I think, is a little the tallest specimen of 
bare-faced impudence that I have ever seen. I 
have no doubt but that the said editor is one of 
| the five feet species of rusty, crusty old bache- 
‘lors, who in ‘days of yore’ has been supplanted 
| in the affections of his lady love, by some tall, 
‘overgrown article 7 hence hisinveterate hatred 
‘to tall men, of whom he speaks in such contemp. 
| tuouslanguage. ‘This girl is an ornament to her 
sex, and deserves the lasting thanks of all the 
‘old maids’ and ‘old bachelors’ in the land.— 
Though not quite ‘six feet and three inches’ my- 
self, there are numbers of our fraternity in this 
village, that can boast in extreme height, with. 
out the aid of shoes or stockings, of being the 
required size, and if desirable, a few inches to 
spare. Now perbaps I shall not be directly ben. 
‘efitted myself by this example, (so worthy of 
| mitation by the whole unmarried portion of her 





that a young, scusible girl of that place, throw- |. 
| ing aside with contempt the foolish etiquette that 


sex) yet I live in hopes that the day is not far 


distant when it will be freely.and generally fol- 
lowed, and the female awakening to her sense 

of duty to herself, will thus proclaim glad ti. 

dings of peace and happiness throughout the 

world, and joy and pleasare unspeakable to all 

modest ‘old bachelors; the remembrance of 
which will cheer and illumine the darkest hours 
of our adversity. Thereare numbers among us 

that have made application to this fair maid of 
St. Louis, but who the happy man will be, re- 

mains to be seen. I must acknowledge that I 

have only been deterred from doing*the same by 

a lack of dimensions,yet perchance an inch or 
two in height will make no great difference, and 

if ansuceessful the consolation will at least be 

mine that ‘misery loves company,’ in not being 

the only unsuccessful competitor for the prize. 

The importance of the thing at least demands 

serious consideration, and it is possible that I 
may yet be tempted to give it a fair trial. 

As for the editor of the Ledger, his slanders 
are scarcely worth noticing. Little vegetables 
and little animals may be preferable to little men, 
but a girl of sense is sure always to select a hus- 
band of at least six feet in height. True, some 
may prefer a husband (those that are disposed to 
‘wear the breeches’) who can be easily ‘curbed 
and brought to order’ as the editor has it, and 
| there can be but little doubt but that rather than 
remain single any longer, he would even con- 
sent to marry, with the express provision that 
on all occasions where his better half saw fit, it 
should be her prerogative to command and his 
_duty to obey. Whoever knew a little seven-by- 
| nine man whose liberality was not proportiona- 
| ble to his size, and whose disposition was not as 
variable as the winds of heaven. The girl of 
St. Louis is an intelligent, sensible young lady, 
and deserves 4 better husband than the editor of 
the Philadelphia Ledger will make if he should 
ever prove so fortunate as to enter into the holy 
state of wedlock. ROLLA. 

Poughkeepsie, Aug., 1840. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Transposition. 
A Scene on the Hudson—by ‘M? 


It was a summer night. All the earth was 
gladdened with one mild look of love from the 
broad expanse on high. That resplendent dome 
was even like the soft affectionate smile of home 
when hearts unite,—or like the eloquent and 
tender spell of soul illumining the face where 
celestial thoughts dwell in unison with the wide 
sphere above so pure to look upon atsuch a 
time. The moon swept her spangled train over 
the wave, which, like a willing slave, bent in 
beauty, happy and sparkling that her unveiled 
face beamed upon its humble breast in refulgent 
and undiminished grace. All that we have 
dreamed of fair-land as beautiful seemed shad. 
owed forth by her presence; the stream, the 
rocky shore, the bordering peaked hill which 
hore the distant voice of the sweet echo, and the 
mild air so bland that Psyche might have whis- 
pered a command in such a breath—and, fear- 
less of clarm, young Endymion slept, though 
the stilly rays of his proud queen crept over 
him slumbering, as bright as the willing worship 








of the heart that night. On the calm bosom of 
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the broad river, all radiantly gommed, floated 
the bustling keel of many a well-trimmed boat 
that gayly dipped their oars tipped by the sheen, 
as in sport, now moving gently with slow indo- 
lence, or rowing gayly with hastened plash.—- 
Yonder gliding boats were led by sweet music, 
in its capricious wake, eager to overtake the 
mellow strain, they one and all pursued the mar. 
tial band that played amidst the crew, darting 
their barks 4nd company onward gliding over 
the free waters. The jest,the laugh, and the 
quaintly imagined thought sprang up from that 
summer sceffé so fraught with inspiration and 
the harmony of all things beautcous. A spell 
seemed to have bound the streams, hills and 
trees ; and heaven’s most peaceful, cloudless 
evening smiled, and earth lalled the whole in 
dreamy pleasure; even life itself in this dread 
world seemed a soft and beautiful embodied 
dream which shall be embalmed in memory that 
still lingers around that scene when fairy visions 
have fled. E. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Plash-Lirhts—No. 2. 


MUSIC. 
When the spheres sang together—when the 
harmonies of Nature were tuned, and when the 
thousand winged minstrels had not one note of 
discord, then might the soul of mortal have 
bathed itself to saticty in the sublime sounds of 
creation! Music! thou soother of the broken- 
hearted and the disconsolate ; thine art the spirit 
of purity! thine art the language of heaven !— 
Within thee are embodied the deathless calm 
on old Ocean’s surface ; the strong hurricane on 
its devastating and death-spreading track ; the 
blue ether which encircles the werld ; and the 
lightnings which flit across and play upon the 
bosom of the storm-cloud! Reader! I have a 
hope that you are among those who practice and 
Jove music; and wish a tune to be forever up. 
on thy lips when thou art alone! 


BEAUTY. 

The impress of Heaven which is shadowed 
forth from a beautifully formed, and a calm, se- 
rene face, always starts my soul on a heaven- 
ward flight, and Fancy with brighter colors than 
ever ‘gemmed the westering cloud,’ flits across 
my vision. Should the first day of creation be 
likened by me to aught, it should be, a face on 
which the Great Maker has condescended to 
smile, and with an indulgent hand to fashion af. 
terhis own image! Let the shield of loveliness 
be spread out upon a human form, and imagina- 
tion cannot gather treasures from a more fitting 
El Dorado,nor a brighter view of Paradise ere be 
looked uponthanthat! Reader! art thou beau- 
tiful? rejoice ; for the world will pay thee hom. 
age. Art thou not beautiful ? rejoice, also; for 
there is a daycoming, when Heaven shall know 
no spirit more like a sun-burst thanthine! 





POPULARITY. 

When the gilded temple of Fame was reared, 
man, always ambitious sought to reach its most 
elevated,gilded pinnacle, to be the observed of all 
observers, and the one looked up to and lov. 
ed by the mass of men. Napoleon’s popularity 


are on the qui vi vive, », and the other powers of the. 
Holy Alliance join in the one universal shout 
of ‘Vive la Emperor, while his last frail re- 
mains, berett of their giant spirit, lie meuldering 
on the ocean-.waslied rock of Helena! Reader, 
envy you Napoleon Bonaparte’s popularity or 
fame ? [hope not. 


_- 


SLEEP. 
‘Light down upon my eyelids and spread thy 
curtains round about me,’ sayssome one, Lam 


more, much more than mere words—see a desire || 
expressed that the utterer may lie downin peace 
and innocence, and a beam of effulgence, 
springing from some, by us undreamed-of source, 
shed an angelic, protecting influence round his 
form. Sleep! thou who prevails in churches 
while the melting sun of summer pours down 
its liquid light; I hail thee—I am one of thv 
devotees ; oh! discard me not I pray thee !— 
Sleep! thou who arta stranger to the eyes of 
the vicious, and flees from their revels, draw thy 


of those who like this passage ; who see in it) 


———$——< Sa 
A Poacher of the Sammenee, 

The following is one.of the happiest hits that 
we have for a long time met with. There ig 
something so very imploring in the perplexity of 
the correspondent, and so hard in his case—and 
s9 common, too—-that it is to be hoped that he 
nay fully succeed in his new, though somewhat 
desperate intention. 





POR DE NATIONAL INTELIGENSAIR. 
Messicurs ! I am von frangaise hoo com 
frome arrieveng in dis capitale des Etats Unis, 
in de intention d’enseigner to speeke de langue 
| frangaise. Iav de pense al monargent. I not 
| can payer for von averticssment. Eh bein! [| 
| go to de jentleman ; he keepe vat de peepel call 
von Academic. ‘Veil,’ I say, *Monsieur jus suis 
| professeer de langue frangaise.’ ‘Vat you say ?? 
he say. I say, ‘Je desirerais enseigner le fran. 
1 cais dans votre ecole.’ Ile ansair, ‘Vat you 
/say about cole?” Parbleu! [ mus speeke ing. 
| lish. ‘Sare,’? I say, ‘I am von teachair ov de 
frensh, He replie,‘Varivelle.”’ Isay, ‘You av 








curtains arcund me, for I am thy adorer !— 
Reader always s'cep if you can! 





_-- 








has come too late; and the entire French nation || 


been thus far, uninteresting, and perhaps ob- 
secure ! 

ages and people not yet riscn from the great Val. | 
sure-coming but as yet indistinct Future, and I | 
over the path of the Past, when all spaco inter. 
PETER 


Po?, 


vion! 





The  Poiere, 


hereafter. The tranquil rest--the shadow and | 


value of the world: 
‘After the billows of the sea, 
Sweet is atl,st the haven of repose.’ 

But not when stillness is to divide us from 
others; when those we have loved with all the 
passion—tlie devetion—-the watchful sanctity of 
the weak human heart, are to exist to us no 
more—when after long years of desertion and 
widowhood on earth, there is to no hope of re- 
union in that invisible world beyond the stars ; 
when the torch not of life only, but of love is to 
be quenched in the fountain ; and the grave 
that we would fain hope is the great restorer of 
broken ties—-is but the dumb sea] of hopeless, 
utter, inexorable separation ; and it is this tho’t 
--this sentiment which makes religion out of 
love and teacheth belief to the mourning heart, 
thatin the gladness of united affections, is felt 
the necessity of aheaven! ‘To how many is the 
death of the beloved, the birth of Faith. 








A down east clergyman, in a recent sermon, 
observed to his female auditors: ‘Be not proud 


that our Lord paid your sex the distinguished 
honor of appearing first to a female after the 
resurrection ; it was only done that the glad ti- 





Lastly ; I may, I acknowledge, to many have | 
These pages, whereon the moveable | 
type shal! leave an impress, may decay, but the | 


beauty of my passages shall be caught up by | 


ley of Time whic! slumbers on the breast of the || 


mediate shail feel the withering touch of Obli- | 


It is perhaps for others, rather than ourselves | 
—says Bulwer—that the fond heart requires an | 
1] 


the silence--the mere pause of the wheel of life, || | 
have no terror for the wise, who know the due | 


‘ennui jentelman qui desire to apprendre de 
He ansair, ‘No, saire, [ teash dat lan. 
vous demande pardon. I 
maik von vairi lo boo. I pass to von, too, 
\ tree, four, fife, seeks, corbleu! oll say day teesh 
_de frensh demselves. Me voici dans von grand 
poovaile. VatI cando? ‘Jesuis pauvre comme 
un ratd’egliso, You jentleman av de reputation 
You will put von avertisse. 


|| frensh ?? 
|, guac mi selfe. ‘Je 


1] 
| to be vairce liberal. 
ment in your paipre, dat I am arrive, and dat I 
| will teesh to de pepee] in dis cittee to speeke de 


shall be looked to.as a beacon star shed: ding rays | Inglish correctment and vit von vairy poor ac 
ec , ad 


Ile ent. 
| J’ai Phonneur d’ctre, Messeurs les Editeurs, 
| ud de vos plus humbles servitcurs, 

|| Washington Ist Auguste, 1340, 

| 


Good Advice. 

If you would prosper in the world, adopt the 
'| following rules, and you caunot fail of success. 

1. Be Industrious : Time and skill are capital. 
|| 2 Besaving: Whatever it be, live within your 
| income. 

3. Be prudent: Buy not what you can do with. 
out. 

4. Be resolute : Let your economy be always 
of to-day, not of to-morrow. 

5. Be contented and thankful: A cheerful 
spirit makes labor lightand sleep sweet, and the 
mind happy, which is better than riches. 








A Mechanical Puzzle. 
A clock, the dial and hands of which appear 
perfectly detached from any mechanical power, 











dings might spread the sooner 


has attracted much attention in the window of a 
clockmaker at Cornhill. The difficulty is to 
understand how the hands are made to move, 
sceing that they are placed in the centre of a 
perfectly transparent plate of glass, and ny com- 
munication with any mechanical power passes 
through the pane of glass. The figures deno- 
ting the hours are painted on the glass, thus ren- 
dering it obvious that the glass is stationary. 


Certain Cure. 
Rub your corns well with salt every day for 
a week—then have both feet cut off just above 
the ancle. 
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That Rosy Cheek. 

Aspasia’s cheeks, in vermeil drest, 
With tender Jove my heart inspired ; 

My lips her beauteous roses pressed, 
And took of all that I admired ! 











{Extract froman article entitled ‘ Women, &c.’ by La- 
man Blauchard, inthe Brooklyn Daily News.) 


The Polite Maid Servant. 

Kitty was succeeded by a little damsel who 
was called Ellen, a sprightly, bright-eyed thing, 
far too slight for the coarse offices allotted to 
her, and with something of childish elegance a. 
bout her air that might have graced a lot far dif- 
ferent from a life of servitude. Her character 
was as strikingly seen in all she did as Kitty’s 





was, In her, the ruling principle was polite. || 
ness. ‘I’o be polite was an instinet which she || 


could not but obey. The first glimpse I had of || 


| 
the girl was on the morning after she came, |! 





when glancing from the window I saw her run. 
ning down the steps very prettily, and in sweet, 
clear tones calling out, ‘Sir! sir, if you please ! 
tu the dustman. His bell drowned the small 
voice, but she weit springing after him a little 


way, and I could perceive that she brought bim 
back with an air not less full of natural grace, 
but less ostentatious, than that of the nymphs 
who preceeded the great princes in romantic cp. 
eras and ballets, and throw flowers in their path. 
The seene ended in her smilingly begging his 
pardon, and would he have the kindness to come 
in and take away the dust that morning ? The 
next day I heard her tell the fishmonger’s boy | 
when he called for orders, ‘Soles, sir, if it’s quite || 
convenicnt 2 So completely was this principle || 
of excessive urbanity and politeness a part of | 
her nature, that it was in operation on all ocea- | 
sions, and extended to all comers. It was no}, 
respecter of persons, recognized no distinctions, 
real or false: | 





‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| H 
i 


‘But like the sun, it shone on all alike’ 
There was nothing; no, not a dash of the | 
high-life below stairs vulgarity in her courtesies || 
tothe gardener orthe stable-boy. ‘The chimney 
sweep Was justas sure of a gentle and gracious 
reception. In short, little Ellen could not, tho’ 
she had tried have laid aside the bland and most | 
urbane qualities of her manner. As little was |, 
she capable of divesting them of their real grace, | 
or of having them mistaken for affected airs and |, 
She was polite, merely because ] 


True, her politeness was | 





mock civilities. 
she could not help it, 
excessively ludicrous sometimes, and now and || 
then rather embarrassing, when it implicated | 
others by taking upon itself to speak for thei. | 
Thus I overheard her one morning prefacing a |, 
message I had given her for the boot cleaner, |! 
with my ‘compliments,’ (she was polite cnough 1 
to call me her master, which I was not,) her) 
master’s compliments, and he thought the boots |, 
had not been quite so well polished of late !"—}| 
She never received even a command from any | 
one without a ‘thankee,’ and she always took a 1 
letter from the postman with a nice little courte. | 


sy, and asmile of acknowledgement that impli- || 


ed a sense of obligation for his kindness in bring. | 
e . } 
ing it. i| 


‘My master’s much obliged,’ she would 
fometimes say as she handed the two-pence.— | 


I’m not sure that she did not, one wet day,crown 


elevating his eyebrows rather contemptuously, 


| ceeded with his search fora minute or two,when 


it ain’t you that keeps me waiting. 


_and attention every time the messenger came.—- 


ing with tears, and sobbed out the melaneholy | 


actly in death, but in its close neighborhood, 


'with cheeks whichwe can hardly help kissing, 


'she reminds us of an old picce of furniture 


i tions of itself, but only from the varnish with 


her politeness by offering to come and ask me 
tolend the postman my umbrella—she was cer. 
tain he would get wet—and carrying other peo. 
ple’s letters too! 

One occasion I particularly recollect, and it 
affords a good illustration of Elicn’s sensitiveness 
on the score of giving trouble. A man had bro’t 
me some books, for which, on delivery, she iin. 
pressively thanked him; when, as he was turn. | 
ing away, it occurred to him that he had a letter | 
to deliver with the packet,and he began to search | 
industriously in his bag. Observing the anxiety 
with which he pried into the corners of it, she 
said to him, in her excess of good-nature, “Oh, 
sir, pray don’t trouble yourself.” 

“Trouble myself!” returned the honest man, 





“why, if Ihave a letter to deliver as well as the 
books, I must deliver it, mustn’t I?” aud he pro. 


E!len’s good-natured concern for him broke out 
again, with, “I’m sorry to keep you waiting.” 

“Waiting !’ muttered the messenger; ‘why, 
But ne, | 
there’s no letter here—certainly not-—well, I 
thought I had one.” 

“Oh, sir!’ cried Ellen, bent on tranquillizing 
his mind, and settling the matter with the truest 
politeness and delicacy of feeling,-—“oh, sir, ne- | 
ver mind--I dare say it duesn’t signify--anoth. 





er time perhaps !” 

Ellen’s stay in my landlady’s service was not | 
of long duration ; for my landlady herself was | 
taken suddenly ill, was dying. A friend of the | 
invalid sent twicea day to inquire how she had | 
slept and how she had sat up. Ellen regularly 
brought down the answer, “My missis’s compli. | 


or, “My missis’s compliments, and she feels ve. | 
ry weak to-day.” This went on for six weeks, 
twice a day forsix weeks, and Elen seemed to 


grow more and more sensible of the kindness | 


The compliments were sent back as usual, but 
the intelligence became sadder and sadder, At_ 
length one day, when the friendly inquiry after | 
the health of her mistress came as before, poor | 
Ellen crept to the door with swolien cyes stream- 


| 

! 

answer, “My missis’s compliments, and she died | 
‘ | 

this morning at eight o’clock.” Here is the | 
“ruling passion” displaying its strength, not ex- 








Woman. 
When we see a neat, pretty girl, with a free 
but innocent air—-dressed tastily yet simply— | 


and with a pair of heavenly blue eyes, which | 
seem to repose in perfect security beneath their | 
silken lashes, how can we help loving her. But | 
when we sce a woman whose looks seem to say 
that she is sojourning somewhere about the re. 
gion of thirty-nine, dressed off in pink ribbons, 
mock gold chains, and piach.back breast-pins, 
and mincing her steps, as if treading on eggs, 


scoured up tosell, and which possesses no attrac. 








which itis gilded. 


Young women are full of tears. They will 
weep as bitterly for the loss of a new dress, as 
for the loss of an eld lover. They will weep for 
anything or fornothing. They will scold you 
to death for accidentally tearing a new gown, 
and weep for spite that they cannot be revenged 
on you. ‘They will play the coquette in your 
presence, and weep when your are absent. ‘They 
will weep because they cannot go to a ball or 
tea-party, or because their parents will not per- 
mit them to ran away with a scamp; and they 
will weep because they cannot have every ev- 
ery thing theirown way, Married women weep 
to conquer. ‘Tearsare the most potent arms of 
matrimonial warfare. If a graff husband has 
abused his wife, she weeps, and he relents and 
promises better behavior. How many men have 
gone to bed in wrath, and visen in the morning, 
quite subdued by tears and a curtain lectare !-— 
‘They weep through pride, through vanity, thro’ 
folly, through cunning, and through weakness. 
They will weep for a husband’s misfortune, 
while they scold himself. A woman will weep 
over the dead body of her husband, while her 
vanity will ask her neighbors how she is fitted 
with her mourning. She weeps for one hus. 
band, that she may get another. The ‘Widow 
of Ephesus’ bedewed the grave of her spouse 
with one eye, while she squinted love to a young 
soldier with the other. Drunkards are mach 
given to weeping, They will shed tears of bit. 
ter repentance this moment, and sin the next.— 
[t isno uncommon thing to hear them cursing 
the effects of intemperance, while they are poi- 
sing the cup of indulgence, aud gasping to gulp 
down its contents. ‘The beggar and tragedian 
weep for a livelihood: they can coin their tears, 
and make them pass for the current money of 
the realm. *'The one weeps you intd a charita- 
ble humor, and the other makes you pay for 
being forced to weep along with him, Sympa. 
thy bids us relieve the one, and curiosity; opts 
us to support the other, We relieve tl. oeggar 
when he prefers his claim, and we pay the tra. 
gedian beforehand... The one weeps whether 
he will or not, but the other weeps only when he 
is well paid for it. Poets are a weeping tribe ; 
they are social in their tears ; they would have 
the whole world to weep along with them.— 
Their sensibility is so cxquisite, and their imag- 
inations so fantastic, that they make even the 
material world to sympathize with their sorrows. 
The dew on the lily is compared to tears on the 
cheek of a disconsolate maiden ; when it glit- 
ters on the herbage at twilight, it is called the 
tearsof the evening ; and when the sun rises 
and exhales the dew-drops from the flowers, it 
is said to wipe away the tears of the morning.— 
Thus we have a weeping day and a weeping 
night. We have weeping rocks, weeping wa. 
terfalls, weeping willows, weeping grottocs, 
weeping skies, weeping climates, and if any 
signal calamity has befallen a great man, we 
have, to finish the climax, a weeping world ! 

Strange! 
Tae New-Orleans Picayune saysthat the gen. 





| tlemen employed in taking the consus in that 


city have not yet found a single lady calling 
herself over thirty. 





et 
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From the New-Orleans Picayune. 
Prairie Sketches.— Alarming Recontre. 

It was two hours past noon and two men 
were alone upon the prairie. Save these two 
human beings, the only things of life trons 
view were a wounded baffalo cow in the new 
hollow of the prairie, and an old grey mare tiaat | 
was ‘staked’ (fastened by a long halter toa stick ~ 
driven into the ground,) in the hollow where the | 


men were crouching. 
‘Don’t waste another shot, Tom, the old cow | 


is done for.’ 

‘Waste shot! but you don’t consider how | 
much time we are wasting. It's four hours since | 
the wagons passed us, and they are now fiftcea | 
miles ahead.’ 

‘Ain’t that your last charge ?” 

‘T’o be sure it is, and here it goes plump into | 
the old cow.’ | 

‘Stop, stop, ‘Tom—-now, for Heaven’s sake | 
keep that charge.’ | 

The cow wasseen to drop upon her knees, 

‘There, you see the work is done ; and Iam. 
reduced to my last shot too, and if any of those | 
Camanches or Pawnees should 

The speaker was interrupted bya roar of loud | 
and unrestrained laaghier. 

‘Well, Sam,’ said Tom, ‘I do despise a cow- 
ard, and if you ain’t a perfect fe-nomenon of) 
that genus, I’m the handle of a teapot. Once, 
twice—-going, going ; look at the old cow roll | 
over now, will you ?” | 
‘Tom, stop,’ said Sam, laying his hand upon | 

| 





his comrade’s rifle, and lowering the muzzle to 
the grass. ‘Now you must kcep that shot ; the | 
cow will be dead in ten minutes,’ and we'll have | 
time to butcher and get the meat, and reach the 
camp before dark.’ : 

‘You ninny hammer! That buffalo will get | | 
up when she’s done saying her prayers, and be | 
out of sight ina giffy, if I don’t pop her over. 
Let go.’ 

‘Sam, [ask it as afavor. Will you just re. 
member where are, and only two of us? Good | 
heavens, the Camanches , 

‘D--n the Camanches! How do they know 
how a fellow’s gun is loaded or not? Any ten 
of them will run from an American rifle if there 
never was a grain of powder in it. Sit down, 
Sammy, that’s a good boy.’ 

Tom was upon his knecs, and using his ram- 
rod for a rest, he took deliberate aim at the dying 
cow. 

‘Tom you're a fool,’ says Sam. 

‘Sam, you’rea Sammy,’ said Tom. ‘O Sam- 
my, Sammy, think of your anxious mother !—— 
Click !—bang !—aud as the shot sped, the hun 
ter threw himself prostrate on his face, and | 
without looking at his companion, he exclaimed 
in a voice strangely changed from gaiety to a. | 
larm, ‘For God’s sake, Sam, what is that ?’ 

Sam gave a swift glance around the prospect, 
and instantly dropped on the earth in imitation | 
of his companion. | 

‘Sam! Sam! what is that ? said Tom, i in a 
voice so altered from its former merry “vaunting 














tone, that it scarcely seemed to belong to the | got his gun levelled at me now. 


same individual, 
‘Indians! there are five at least, and seated| 
knows how many more behind,’ said Sam pla. ' 


| noitre the coming danger. 





cing a fresh’ cap on n his ride; and then adding, 


‘have you another charge ?” 

‘Gracious heaven, no,’ said Tom, “I have | 
powder, but my last ball is gone.’ 

‘Here, then,’ said Sam, taking a bullet from 
his mouth where it had lain to create moisture 
for his parched throat, ‘Load,’ 

‘Father of heaven, Sam, do you think 





‘Load ! said Sam, in an imperative yet calm || 


tone ; and Tom remembered that a minute be. 
fore he had called Sam a coward. 

While Tom proceeded to reload, Saim raised 
himself cautiously from the ground to recon- 


‘Do you sec thein, Sam ? 
towards us ?? 

‘Not precisely in this direction,’ replied Sam ; | 
‘we might perhaps escape, but they must have 
heard your shot,’ 

‘O Saw, that shot! O, if I hadn’t fired ! I'll 
never fire another shot, Sam, never! never!’ 

Poor Tom had a heart made all for love and 
kindness ¢ any girl might have won a treasure 
in itand prized it greatly, yet it was now a thing 
of less value than five grains of powder. 

‘There is a large party,’ said Sam still obser. 
ving. ‘I can count fifteen spear heads glancing 








‘| old horse ! 


with you home again, I’n never leaye you; ne- 





in the sunbealns.’ 

Tom groaned. 

‘Yet they are not coming this way.’ 

‘What ?’ said Tom lifting his head. ‘But the 
Ah, they will see the old grey beast, 
and there’s noavoiding it. No, the confonnded 
old beast! Oh, Sam, must we killed for an old 
horse? Well now, d——n that old horse, it never 
was good for any thing, either. Oh, Sam! 
can’t you coax it to lay down? Betsy? poor 
old Betsey? Lay down you d—-d old horse ! 
lay down.’ 

Poor old Betsy was innocently grazing some 
forty feet from where the two hunters were, 
and paid not the least attention to Tom’s kind 
| entreaties. : 

Suddenly Sam dropped again precipitately by 
the side of Tom. 

‘Are they coming ?’ whispered Tom, in an 
unearthly“ voice, as he buried his face in the 
grass, 

‘Hush! listen!’ said Sam, placing his fingers, 
upon the lock of his rifle. 

Hoof steps rapidly approaching, were now 
distinctly heard beating hollowly over the level 
earth. ‘Tears rushed from poor Tom’s eyes the 
instant this sound reached his car. 

‘Cock your rifle,’ said Sam sternly. 

‘I can’t—I can’t Sam; shoot it yourself. O 
I’m adead man ! I havn’t been married a year, 
Sam, and my mother loves me more than any 
of the other boys! Oh, Mary, God bless you! 
you'll never see me again! To die, 
scalped. and shot, and killed by the Camanches! 
red devils! where there ain’t a tree nor a drop |) 
of water! Oh, mother! mother! if I was 
ver, never, never !’ 

Two or three shots were now heard, and Tom 
|| continued, neyer raising his face from the grass, 
‘Yes, there they go—some big Camanche has 
Good bye, mo- 
Are you dead yet, 

Yes, I’m 
Oh! Sam, 


|ther! Good bye, Mary! 
|\Sam ? Goodbye! God bless you ! 
a dead man, and my hair is gone. 





Are they coming | 


and be!! 


Sam! how the wolves will knock our r bones a. 
bout.’ 

Tom now was completely alone, Sam having 
crept away into the next hollow to observe more 
nearly the horsemen, whom he could now per. 
ceive were in chase of the poor wounded cow, 
which had sprang up and ran towards them 
when picreed by Tom’s last ball. ‘Thus poor 
|‘Tonm lay in solitary despair, mourning and be. 





wailing his fate, when a single rider came at full 
meee directly to the spot where he was lying, 
‘Tom heard the horsemau rein in his steed, and 
Iie voice be came mute, his breath seemed to 
leave his body, and his heart to cease its action. 
‘Why, friend, are you dead or asleep ? said the 
‘vider. 

Had the expected ball pierced his heart, Tom 


| 


could not have changed his position more sud. 


denly. He sprang from his face to a sitting pos. 
ture, and after rubbing bis cyes, wet with tears, 
with his hands, which were black with powder, 
he sat gazing at the horseman with a mingled 
expression of utter amazement and unbelieving 
joy. 

‘W-h-a-t ?’ was the only word he could make 
out to utter. 

‘Why, my friend, why ain’t you butchering 
that cow over there? Those Spaniards will 
get all that meat away from you.’ 

‘Spaniards?’ almost shricked Tom, as he 
sprang to his feet and looked in the direction 
pointed to by the stranger. 

A glanee was enough for Tom. He sawa 
crowd of men round a dead cow, but not one of 
them looked like an Indian. He turned to the 
stranger beside him, and saw a man dressed in 
garments which betokened him from the States, 
and speaking his own language; and witha 
loud shout of joy he rushed to the horseman, 
grasping his hands and embracing his legs and 
his horses neck with every extravagant demon. 
stration of delight. 

Sam in a good humored way, gave the party 
a history of 'Tom’s cowardice, which Tom was 
very happy to langh at himself, now that he 
was relieved from his overwhelming terror ; and 
ina comfortable little log cabin in Missouri, the 
writer afterwards related to Tom’s mother and 
his wife Mary, how he had seen him butchering 
a buffalo in the wilderness, and how Tom had 
evinced for them the most affectionate feelings, 
and sent them the kindest regards. 








Jonathan’s Effrontery. 


After Great Britain acknowledged the inde. 
ipendence of her cclonies in America, a gentle- 
man from Boston was at the theatre in Drury 
Lane, and chanced to sit very near Prince Ed- 
ward. When the curtain dropped, choosing to 
play the wag, he reached over into the royal 
box, and called out to the prince, ‘Don’t your 
daddy think he has lost a plaguey good farm ? 
‘The indignation of the populace was such that 
he was glad to escape with all possible speed. 











Tectotalism. 

Mise Martineau relates an anecdote, in her 
Travels, of a clergyman, who was so strict a 
temperance member, that he refused to drink 
| water outof the Brandy-wine river, but enjoy: 
ed the wine sauce eaten with plum-pudding. 
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Porerry AnD Porers.—The editor of the New- 
Orleans Picayune has for some been in the habit of 
casting all poetical communications received by him in- 
to an old barrel which occupied one corner of lis sanc- 
jum sanctorum, and at certain stated periods—perbaps 
once in each month—he would set himself down to the 
task of disposing of its contents, burning up what would 
burn, and what would not, he disposed of by publication 
or otherwise. His barrel having become full not long 
since, he commenced his monthly task, and published 
quite a large quantity of its contents, some of which 
might have been productive of amusement to the rea- 
ders, but not of enviable f:me to the authors. 

Our wants do not not require so large a depositary 
for communications of that character, as our New-Or- 
jeans friend, for we scarcely ever receive more than 
the amplitude of one or two large pigeon holes in a 
desk will contain, of which we make a gencral clear- 
ance semi-monthly, By doing it oftener, the labor is 


decreased and the effect which the contiibutions may |, 


have upon our feelings either in point of sublimity or 
melincholy is lessened as the quantity is proportiona- 
bly small, At the expiration of the two weeks last 
pist, we have reached the bottom and back of both 
of these catch-alls and have found cribbings from all 


the poets that ever sang, parodies of every Lind, poet-| 


ical perpetrations on every subject,blank verse, &c.&c. 
In order that they might be disposed of we have laid 
aside some very good contributions which we shall 
publish soon,and for which the authors have our thanks 
—some we hive torn up «end kicked into the corner 
—and some we have sent back to their writers through 
the mediym of the post office, 


We wouid while speaking of tendering our thanks to || 


authors, wish to be understood as not wpplying them to 


the giant geniuses who have given to the world a couple | 


of stanzas which we here insert, one first dedicated to 
‘The Lady who Smiled on Me,’ and the second ‘To 
the Evening Star.’ 

STANZA—No. I. 


‘TO THE LADY WHO SMILED 


ON ME, 
Oh Peri! thou who smiled, 

O..ce down, down, upon me; 
Whenl my time for to beguile, 

Did go where you I see, 


‘That day T never e.n forget, 
Your cheeks were just like the red rose, 
Your hair as black as silk velvet, 


And then your nose, your nose! 


That smile, that smile divine, 
I always shall remember, * 
And I do hope you will incline, 


‘To marry me in November! P. 1, W. 


If that contains not pathos, comparison, beauty and 


poetry, we wish to be set down as no judge of such |) 


The next is 


STAN ZA—No. IT, 


*TO THE EVENING STAR,’ 


matters, 


That luminary, the bright sun, 
Has set again, 
I see the first, thou speckled one, 
On that big plain, 
Which. eaches there, and hither and thither, 
‘Neath which our sunflowers bloom and wither. 


Lamp of the night, hung by a thread, 
A hundred miles away, 
I’m watching thee out of our shed, 
In twilight grey ; 
Oh star come down and rest above me, 


Over this land my father guv me, H, G, K, 


As to the merits or demerits of the latter—Stauza, 








| wehere blazon forth some of our own ‘best home- 
} made,’ 








} 
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j 
} 
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' America. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| State. 


— 


No. t.——.ve have nothing to say, but leave all to judge 
for themselves whether is worth more than the cost of 
the sheet of gilt edged paper on which it was scrawled, 

We oace undertook to manufacture rhyme, for the 
double purpose of giving vent to some of our ideas ,and 
leaving a memento for the world:to look upon when we 
were gone; but it was no go. We strung together 
something, but on second thought concluded that it was 
the wisest policy to suppress it, as well on our own ac- 
count as on the part of those whose fortune it might 
be to peruse it, However, to show what we can do, 


TO 10NE, 
Fair girl, look on me once again, 
And [ will bow me at thy shrine, 
And from the far, far-spreading pluin 
Bring thee wild flowers to entwine, 





Around that brow, above that eye 
Which spikles like the lightning’s flash, 
And see if yon star-gemned sky 
To rival thee, would fiin be rash. 


' 


Lone Angel! oh why didst thou flee, | 
And leuve thy kindied spirits weeping, | 
‘To flit across my sight, and be 
A vision through my dreams still sweeping ; 
To wean my thoughts from earth and raise 
Them up towards thy dwelling place, 
Thou’rt worthy of the lofiiest praise, 
If———Lady you will wash your face! 











The following, although not a fair Enigma, as but a 
a portion of the numbers are stated, we publish, and 
request an answer, 


For the Casket. 

ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 48 letters, 

My 8 13 19 29 32 35 isa town in Switzer. || 

land. 

My 33 10 14 31 isa territory in the United 
States. 

My 16 25 45 27 6 38 29 isa town in South 


My 47 17 403 13 isa river in Europe. 

My 7 48 22 45 30 is a gulf on the borders 
of Europe. 

My 42 43 11 40 23 46 17 
Greece. 

My 32 33 42 27 10 5 18 25 the name of 
a distinguished queen. 

My 1 2 3 22 33 15 isa town in Italy. 

My 10 39 40 43 is one of the United States. |; 

My 67 89 15 11 16 is aciyin Africa. |! 

My 14 15 11 5 4.19 was a distinguished |! 
patriot and general. 

My 32.33 11 20 18 23 31 is one of the U.|) 
States. 

My 12 10 1 isa town in Hindostan. 

My 16 15 3 6 is a townin Arabia. 

My 48 25 19 6 isa river in Siberia. 

My 21 35 23 33 26 is a city in Africa. 

My 28 15 48 46 40 is an island in the Ca. || 
ribbean sea. 1 
My 46 36 37 48 isa town in Ohio, { 

} 


is a town in 








My 34 47 13 7 isa townin Russia. 
My 21 44 7 11 is a town in Russia. 
My 7 13 24 40 30 is a county in New-York 


My 28 13 23 is a domestic animal, 
My whole was a great man, 


re eee 


-—-- 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 
| 


‘A prudent and affectionate wife.’ 
WT. ets 


1} 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp CoRRESPONDENTS, 





Our thanks are due to our contributors to the pres- 
ent No, Some of their productions are excellent,— 
We hope to hear from all of them soon again, 

We cannot insert the communication of ‘J. H, D.’ 
which he may receive by calling at the post office, 

The lines by ‘E, C. C,’ shall be inserted in our 
next, 

*B, X.’ shall have a hearing in No 10. 

‘Z.D. FJ and ‘Almyra’ are under consideration, 

We would inform ‘Delta,’ that politics and the con- 
teats of our paper are as Opposite »s the poles. An 
if they were not the tenor of his communication is such 
thut we have great doubts whether the Microscope or 
Herald would give it a place even in their columns, 

———— 

The New-York Sunday Mercury gives the follow- 
ing as the verbatim copy of a note written by one in 
distress toa more furtunate friend : 








‘deer Frend I yew kood tommerdate me weath the 
lone uf 2 & 6 punts 1 wood b Xstream li thank fool as 
Ime at prezunt in a verre embarres sed kondishun 

yourz & sufferth 
high rum jonsen,’ 

After such an appeal as that if the money was not 
‘forked up’ at once, we would never ask such aman 


for ‘the wherewith’ again, 
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Fiymenial. 
‘The silken lie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


On Thursday last, by the Rev. Fitch Reed, Mr. Mr- 
NARD S. Verie, to Miss MakGaAret A. AUMACK, all of 
Poughkeepsie. 

At Schenectada, by the Rev. Mr. Backus, Mr. Wt.- 
LIAM SANDERSON, Of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Mary A. 
Watson, of Schenectada. 

In the city of New-York, July 29th, 1840, by the Rev, 
Samuel D. Furgerson, Mr. Nicwotas L. Brooks, of 
Poughkeepsie, to Miss Susan A. Van Every, of the city 
of New-York, formerly of Poughkeepsie. 


Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 














DIED, 


At Danskamer, Orange Co.,on Sunday, July 19th, of 
scarlet fever, Mary Somervat, only daughter of Ed- 
ward Arinstrong, Esq.,in the 7th year of her age. 

At his residence at Danskamer, Orange Co., on Wed: 
nesday, July 29th. Epwarp ArMsTRONG, Esq., in the 
40th year of his age. 

On May 30th, at her residence in Colerville, Broome 
eounty, JenNeTT, wife of John 8. Sornberger, aged 63 
years, formerly of North East, Dutchess county. 

In Westerlo, Albany county, on the 12th day of July 
last, of inflamation of the ‘Aor CatHarinE Marta, 
youngest daughter of Henry C. and Elizabeth Disbrow, 
formerly of LaGrange, Dutchess County, aged 3 years, 
7 months and 10 days. 


Agents. 
Albany City,. ..--++s.eseee-B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,...........-A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,......eceeeeseee-+G. Bishop, 
Amenia Union,,...........Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,......ceccececeeccht. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co,.......Owen T, Coffin. 
Dover: os sos 006<besnveg ae eee 
Dover, New-Hatnpshire,...8. HW. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington, 
Jerome Van Voorhia, 
Fishkill, ........+.se0-.. ¢ Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, ..c.cccsscccscesd- & W. Kay. 
Hackensack,.....sseeseee.5. W. Alger. 
Glenhatm,....-. Brewster. 
LaGrange,. . cccccesscccecebde Fe DUDOIS, 
Low Point,...-.ee.........Morton Brock, 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,. ......0e2+2.eeA. Dunbar. 








ecceecccessG 


New-York City,..-.....00. B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .......++......John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,..-.. ---..-Edwin Dudley. 


Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 

Salt Point,..........+++e-dames M,Ward. 
Washington Hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 





tr$~ Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be farnished with the Nos. 
from the commencement. 
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Gur Country. 


EY W, J. PABODIE, ESQ. 


Our conntry 1—'tis a glorious land— 


The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlentic roar ; 

And nurtured on her emple breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies 

In Nature’s wildest grandeur drest, 
Enamelled with her loveliest dyes. 


Rich prairies, deck’d with flowers of gold, 
Like suulit-oceans roll afar ; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold,” 
Reflecting clear each trembling star, 
And mighty rivers mountain-born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests where the bounding fawn 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 


d\nd cradicd ’mid her clustering hills, 
Sweet vales in dream-like beauty hide, 
Where Love the air with music fills, 
And calm content and Peace abide ; 
For Plenty here her fulness pours, 
‘ In rich profusion o’er the land ; 
And seat to seize her generous stores, 
‘here prowls no Tyrant’s hircling-band. 


Great God ! we thank thee for this home— 
This bounteous birthland of the Free ; 

Where wanderers from afar may come, 
And breathe the air of Liberty !— 

Still may her flowers untramelled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise ; 

And yet till time shall fold its wing, 
Remain Earth’s loveliest Paradise | 


Selected forthe Casket. 
Voice of a Brook. 


Oh! come to me here in this silent glen, 

Far away, away from the haunts of men, 
Where the wild flower blooms with beautiful hue, 
And unfolds its leaves to the silver dew, 

Where the robin at noon and evening sings 

And sports on my bank with his glossy wings, 
Where the swallows fly low and gently skim, 
Dimpling my cheek till the day is dim, 

And the moon walks up to her throne of light, 
*Mid stars, bright gems, on the brow of night. 





Oh come at morn, when the blossoming trees 
Receive the first light and the virgin breeze, 
And their boughs, bending low, reveal the blue 
With sparkles of gold as the sun beams through, 
When rosy and pure is the sky above, 
And the light torn feather doth scarcely move 


From the branch, where the goldfinch trims his breast, 


And calls to his mate from her hanging nest, 
Where the yellow-bird sings from h's willow tree, 
And the oriole flashes so goldenly. 


Oh come ! Oh come ! I will lead the away, 
Where far with their baskets the anglers stray, 
And bend o’er my banks for the slyly trout 
as, scared from the brink, he is darting about, 
Or with speckled skin on the grass is seen 
To pant for his home inmy waters green, 

Oh! come to me now, ere the hum of men 
Hath broke on the ear of this peaceful glen, 


Ob! come to me here in the burning noon 
I will sing thee a sweet and soothing tune, 
When the air abroad is quivering quick, 
When the pulse beats fast, and thé heart is sick, 
And the weary frame, in the heat of day, 
Would inhale new life in the shade, away. 
Here’s a grassy seat! Oh! come with a book, 
lL hook, 


Or bring thee a reed with ) latte 





With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
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Or the sweet summer wind, if thou choose to sleep, 
Like a spirit of love, to thy cheek shall creep, 

While the leaves of many a branching tiee 

Will shield thee fiom heat refreshingly. 

The elm, with its leafy and waving arms, 

The white leaning birch, with its leafy charms, 

The graceful maple, with feathery skin, 

Here weave a cool bower, aud woo thee within, 


And their boughs that above spread their arms of green, 


Are mirror’d below in my sparkling sheen. 
Oh! come to me now ! there’s song in the trees, 
To gladden thy heart, and thine ear to please, 


Oh! come to me here, when the moonlight gleams 


O’er valley and hill, and o’er dancing streams, 
When the stors mount up with a fervent glow, 
And fresh is the moon-shiny air below, 

When the robin hath sung his evening song, 

And my waters in music dunce along, 

Anp glance onthine eye their swimming light 
Now dim and pale, now glowingly bright, 

Oh! come tome then ! I will breathein thine ear, 
A strain that thy soul shall delight to hear, 

That shall texeh thee to Heaven a hymn to raise, 
And open thy lips in eloquent praise, 


ar 





From the London Forget-Me Not. 
Song. 
RY MAJ. CALDER CAMPBELL, 


I loved her withthe purest love 
That ever human bosom knew ; 
The green leaf to the vernal grove 
Was never half so true! 
For oh! she was the sweetest}flower 
That ever graced a highland glen ; 
And proud!y did I own her power, 
For she was artless then. 


She left her home among the hills, 
And in the world she grew, 

A worldly flaunting thing of pride, 
Unsteady and untrne 

Gay robes and jewels deck her now, 
She seeks the gaze of men, 

And is no more the flower I loved, 
For she was artless then ! 


AB EES IC ead BS 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Eiints for an Histcrical Play, 
To be called William Rufus, or the Red Rover. 


AcT I. 
Walter Tyrrell, the son of a Norman Papa, 
Has, somehow or other,a Saxon Mamina ; 
Though bumble yet far ubove mere vulgar loons, 
He’sa sortof a Sub in the Rufus dragoons ; 
Has travell’d, but comes home abruptly, the rather 


That some unknown rascal has murder’d his father; 
And scarce has he picked out and stuck in his quivei 


The arrow that pierced the old gentleman’s liver, 
When he finds, 2s misfortunes come rarely alone, 


That his lady has bolted—with whom is not known, 


But as murder will out, he at last finds the lady 
At coart, with her character grown rather shady ; 
This gives him the blues, and impairs the delight 


He'd have otherwise felt when they dub him a knights 


For giving a runaway stallion a check, 
And preventing his breaking King Rufus’ neck, 
AcYT II, 


Sir Walier has dressed himself up like a ghost, 
And fiighiens a soldier away from his post ! 


Then discarding his helmet, he puils his cloak higher 
Draws it over his ears, and pretends he’s a friar— 
This gains him accessto his sweetheart, MissFaucit 
But the King coming in, he hides up in her closet, 
Where, oddly enough, among some of her things, 

He discovers some arrows he’s sure are the King’s, 
Of the very same pattern of those which he found 

futher when dead on the ground ! 


lf, he bur 


C3423, % — 
Ol CAIDY Mio fils 


Forge tting | mm 


fs onen the door 
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Bo inces into the dra‘ving-roorm, stamps on the floor, 
Wh an cath on his tongue, and revenge in his eye 
Acd blows up King William the second, sky high! : 
Swears,storms,shakes his fist, and exhibits such airs, 
That his Majesty bids his men kick him down stairs, 


ACT Ill, 
King Rufus is cross, when he comes to reflect 
That as King, he was treated with gross disrespect ; 
So he pens a short note to a holy physician, 
And gives him a rather unholy commission ; 
Viz: to mix up some arsenic and ale in a cup, 
Which the chances are, Tyrrell may fiud and drink up, 
Sure enough, on the very next morning, Sir Walter 
Perceives in his walks this same cup on the altar, 
As he feels rither thirsty, he’s just about drinking, 
When Miss Faucit, in tears, comes in, running like 
winking ; 
He pauses, of course, and as she’s thirsty too, 
Says, very politely, ‘Miss F. after you!” 
The young lady courtesies, and being so dry, 
Raises somehow her fuir little finger so high, 
That there’s not a drop left him to ‘wet Vother eye;’ 
While the dose is so strong, to his grief and surprise, 
She merely says ‘Thank’ee, Sir Walter !’ and dies, 
At that moment the King, who is riding to cover, 
Pops in en passant on the desperate lover, 
Who had vow’d not five minutes before to transfix’m 
So he does, he just pulls out his arrow and sticks him, 
From the strength of his arm, end the force of his 
blows, 
The Red bearded Rover falls fat on his nose ; 
And Sir Walter thus hiving concluded his quarrel, 
Walks down to the foot lights, and draws this fine 
moral— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Lead sober lives;— 
Dont meddle with other folks’ sweet-hearts and 
wives ! 
When you go out a sporting, take care of your gun, 
And—never shoot elderly peo, le for fun!’ 


Sa ea 
The September Gale, 
[Extract from a poem by Oliver Wendall Holmes. } 


It chanced to be our washing day, 
And all our clothes were drying ; 
The storm came roaring through the lines, 
And set them alka flying! 
I saw the frocks and hand erchiefs, 
Go riding off like witches ! 
I lost—ah ! bitterly I wept~ 
Ilost—my Sunday breeches ! 


I saw them hurrying through the air 
Alns! too late to win them ; 

I saw them chase the clonds, as if 
The devil had been in them! 

They were my glory, and my pride— 
My boyhoad’s only riches ; 

‘Warewell! Farewell!’ I faintly c.ied, 
‘My breeches—oh ! my breeches !’ 


Since then I’ve met with many frieuds, 
Andsailors kind and clever ; 

But those young pantaloons have gone 
Forever aud foreve: ! 

Nor tll the shears of time shall cut 
The last of all my earthly stitches, 

[ never, never, cun forget 
My loved—my long-lost breeches ! 
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